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THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
_—— 
(By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &e.) 
“ He 
A decent looseness, when he pleased, put on, 
And laughing, could instruct; much had he read, 
Much more had seen: he studied from the life; 
And in th’ original perus’d mankind.”—Armstrong. 
—<—_— 

Two or three summers ago I was taking a lonely 
ramble between the towns of Douglas and Peel, and 
had nearly arrived at the little village of St. John’s, 
when I quitted the main road, and, diverging to the 
right, entered a solitary glen through which ran a 
cross ruad that led to the town of Kirk Michael ; 
the glen itself was about two miles long; its sides 
were lofty, steep, rugged, and barren; from ten to 
twenty yards below the pathway a shallow river 
murmured over the pebbles, and its noise was now 
and then increased by the waters of a mountain- 
torrent, that, descending precipitately from the sum- 
mit of the hill, at length mingled with the stream 
below. It was a fine clear July morning; the sun 
had reached the meridian, and shone with uncom. 
mon lustre ; and as there was not a breath of air 
stirring, I began to find the heat of that glorious 
luminary exceedingly oppressive. As I pursued my 
course I looked in vain for some place where I might 
not only obtain a little refreshment, but shelter from 
the intensity of his beams ; no house, however, ap- 
peared in sight, although occasionally the distant 
hum of human voices, and the bark of the shepherd’s 
dog, broke on my listening ear, just serving to con- 
vince me that I was not the only inhabitant of the 
little wilderness. 

When I had, at length, nearly reached thé outlet 
of the glen, a small white cottage attracted my at- 
tention. The woodbine that clambered luxuriantly 
around its clean diamond-shaped windows, and the 
neat little flower-garden in front, where no loath. 
some weed was suffered to rear its unworthy head, 
gave me a good opinion of the tenants of this hum- 
ble mansion, which, from its outward appearance, 
could not, I thought, fail of being one of those few 
favoured earthly spots where Peace and Content 
love to take up their residence. 

Nor was I mistaken in my conjecture; for, upon 
knocking at the door, a voice from within bade me 
lift the latch and freely enter. I immediately 
obeyed, and found, to my great surprise, that a gray- 
haired old man was the only inhabitant of this se- 
cluded dwelling. He was busily employed in read- 
ing; but on my entrance he closed the book, and 
rising from his seat, kindly inquired “ to what lucky 





chance he was indebted for my visit, as it was sel- 
dom, indeed, that the foot of a stranger crossed the 
threshold of his lonely habitation.” 

I replied that I was a stranger in the country, 
rambling I knew not whither, for amusement only ; 
but being fatigued with my walk and the heat of the 
day, I had intruded upon his solitude in the hope of 
obtaining somewhat to appease the cravings of ap- 
petite, for which (if he could furnish me) I would 
willingly make any pecuniary compensation he might 
think proper to charge. 

“ Young man,” said the reverend senior, “I follow 
not the profession of selling food to the wayfaring 
traveller, but to. whatever this poor cottage contains 
you shall be heartily welcome. Although it is now 
more than mid-day, I have not yet dined; seat your- 
self for a short time, and we will take that meal to- 
gether.” 

I began to apologize for the trouble I should give 
him ; but the old man quickly cut me short, by re- 
questing that I would not again mention the word 
trouble, unless I meant to offend him, adding, too, 
with a friendly smile, that to act the host to any in- 
telligent stranger, who could put up with his frugal 
fare, was ever to him a pleasurable employment. 

The dinaer, which consisted of some excellent fried 
ham and fresh eggs, together with a couple of dried 
codlings broiled, and plenty of barley cakes, was 
soon in readiness, I, at my Own request, assisting in 
its preparation, and although our drink was only 
“ water from the spring,” I relished the feast exceed. 
ingly ; whetherit was occasioned by so unexpectedly 
meeting with “a table in the wilderness,” the good- 
ness of the viands, or the cheerful conversation of the 
old man, I will not take upon myself to determine, 
but this I can with truth assert, that I never en- 
joyed a dinner in greater perfection. 

The cloth having been withdrawn, and due thanks 
offered to the. bountiful Giver of “ all good things,” 
my kind host produced a black bottle containing, as 
he said, “some capital old rum, (a rarity by the bye, 
in this little island.) It is seldom that I use spirit- 
uous liquors,” he continued, “except in cases of 
sickness, but the circumstance of a friend calling 
upon me is an occurrence so very unusual, that when 
it does take place, it would be wholly unpardonable 
not to stretch a point.’? We accordingly filled our 
glasses, and I found that he had barely done justice 
to his liquor; it was, in fact, old, mild, and fine fla- 
voured ; I produced a small case of “ real Havan- 
nahs,’? which was generally my travelling compa- 
nions the good man joined me in inhaling the fra- 
grant Indian weed, and two or three hours passed 
pleasantly away, during which I;felt convinced, from 


the vices and follies of a world to which he was 
now almost a total stranger. 

Thus employed, the hours slipped imperceptibly 
away, and it was not until evening, “ in sober livery 
clad,” began to make her appearance that I thought 
of moving ; the approach of night, however, remiaded 
me that I had still a bed to seek, 1 therefore, after 
thanking my host for his kindness and hospitality, 
arose to take my departure ; then, and not till then, 
did he ask me where I meant to pass the night. I 
felt rather puzzled for a reply, as I was in a part of 
the country entirely unknown to me; but I at last 
answered, “I believe I shall walk on to the pleasant 
marine hamlet of Glen William, and if I cannot 
obtain lodgings there, I shall proceed to Kirk Mi- 
chael, which [ understand is but a small distance 
from the former place.” 

“Tt is too late,’ he returned, “‘to think of reach- 
ing Kirk Michael to night, unless you are partial 
to darkness and an unknown road; you may, ’tis 
true, meet with public-houses by the way side, 
but I cannot say what sort of resting places you 
would find them; or you can return to the mouth 
of the glen, and go forward to St. John’s; you 
would find the landlady of the Tinwald Tavern 
in that village a pleasant young woman, and one 
who would exert herself to make you comfortable ; 
but as you have no particular reason for travelling, 
I would recommend you (if not already wearied of 
an old man’s conversation) to remain where you are 
for this evening ; of my ‘ frugal fare’ you have had 
a sample, and although unlike the hermit in the 
ballad, I cannot offer you a ‘rushy couch,’ there is a 
good feather bed at your service, which, in my opi- 
nion, is no bad substitute for a ‘bed of rushes,’” 
So saying, he opened a small door in the wall, and 
showed me a neat little bed-room: “ This,” he con- 
tinued, “shall be your chamber for the night, if you 
will accept of it, and to morrow morning I will, for 
a few miles, be your travelling companion.” The 
offer was too pleasant to be refused; I shook the 
friendly man warmly by the hand, and thankfully 
accepted it. A small bundle containing a shirt or 
two, and some other trifling articles, was removed 
into the bed-room, and my host prepared our evening 
meal, which consisted of some good strong tea, with 
the accompaniments of eggs and dried fish: at ten 
o’clock I retired to rest, first taking a stiff glass of 
warm rum and water, and a segar; my hospitable 
host did not touch either, but he particularly re- 
quested that I would not let his example deter me 
from making myself completely at home. As I lay in 
bed, I wondered much at the singularity of this ad- 
venture, and could not avoid thanking my lucky 
stars for providing me with such comfortable quar- 











my host’s conversation, that his station in life had 
once been much superior to that in which I now | 
beheld him ; he was fvll of anecdote, and I found 





that he had in his time been an acute observer of 
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ters. I slept soundly, and about the hour of six my 
host awoke me. I quickly arose and joined him. 
The breakfast was in readiness; every thing was 
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clean and good of its kind, and I did it ample jus- 
tice. At the conclusion of our meal the yood old 
man observed, “ You tell me that you are making 
a tour of this island for amusement only; proceed- 
ing wherever the whim of the moment may chance 
to lead. If you are not one of those restless travel 
lers who cannot pass twenty-four hours without 
wishing fora change of scene, I should lke to detain 
‘ee with me fora few days. You have seen how I 
ive; I cannot promise better fare ; but rest assured 
it shall not grow worse during your stay. If you 
are tied to time I will not press you, but if not, 
allow me to call you my guest for a week at least.” 

To tell the truth, at that moment nothing in the 
world could have been more agreeable to me than 
the old gentleman’s proposal. I sincerely thanked 
him, and added, “ that if my company became tire- 
some before the expiration of the week, 1 trusted 
that he would be candid enough to tell me so.” 
This he laughingly promised to do, Our compact 
being thos duly made, we walked into his garden ; 
not the little flower knot in front, but a good-sized 
garden at the back of the cottage, well stocked with 
fruit-trees and vegetables; and my host informed 
me that he passed the greater part of his time in 
cultivating it. On hearing this, | threw off my coat 
and waistcoat, and proposed that we should imme- 
diately proceed to business, as there was plenty of 
employment before us. The old man at first thought 
I was only joking, but I quickly convinced him that 
I could work in good earnest, for gardening was an 
amusement to which | had always been partial. 
We continued our labours until the hour of twelve, 
when the recluse thought it was full time to prepare 
the dinner; in this meal I also assisted him; and 
the afternoon passed away much like the preceding 
one. 

The next morning I proposed a walk, and as we 
slowly paced the margin of the shallow river before 
mentioned, { remarked that it was a likely place for 
treut, and regretted that I had not a rod and line 
with me. 

“ Angling, my friend,” replied the old man, “ is 
an amusement to which I by no means am partial ; 
in my opinion it savours too much of cruelty.” 

“ This, my dear Sir,’’ returned I, “can only be 
prejudice, und prejudice unworthy of a mind like 
yours. Can it be more cruel to ensnare a few of 
the tenants of this rivulet, than to net thousands of 
herrings and codfish, fish on which we have, for two 
days, been feasting so luxuriously?” 

_* No,” answered he, “the cruelty is the same, 
but then we are not participators init; and besides, 
the herring fishery furnishes employment and the 
means of living to a great part of the population of 
this island; it is therefore an act of necessity: 
whereas angling-——” 

“Is an act of necessity also,” replied I, hastily 
interrupting him, “ and [ will prove it. Providence 
sent the trout of the rivulet, and the herring of the 
great deep, alike for the use of man, or the same 
Providence would not have furnished him with in- 
genuity sufficient to contrive the different methods 
of capturing them. All inferior animals were in- 
tended for his use and service, and if you argue 
against ny manner of obtaining a dinner of trout, 
you may, with equal propriety, set your face against 
theconsumption of animal food, and reduce man to 
a vegetable diet; forgetting that if he adopted such 
a plan, animals would increase so numerously, that, 
in a very short time, they would leave the lord of 
reason no vegetables to eat. And, besides, to ab- 
stain from euting flesh through motives of pity to 
the animal, is wholly absurd, for the man who boils 
a cabbage for his dinner, destroys millions of living 
creatures, so small, cortainly, as not to be perceptible 
to the naked eye, but each individual, without 
doubt, endued with as acute a sense of pain and 
suffering as the trout, the herring, or even the whale 
itself.” 

“You mistake me, young man,” replied my 
friend; “1 mean not.to argue in favour of vegetable 
diet, nor do I say that trout should not be eaten; my 
only objection is to the cruelty employed in taking 





them, and until you can prove that impaling a 
living worm upon a hook is not an act of barbarity, 
unworthy of a reasonable being, I shall still ob. 
ject to the amusement of angling on the score of 
cruelty.” 

“1 shall not defend the use of the worm,” said I, 
“it isa truly barbarous mode of fishing, and un- 
worthy the notice of the real sportsman ; there is, 
however, a mighty difference betwixt worm and fly 
fishing; one may be called the blackguard, and the 
other the gentlemanly method of angling, and it is 
the latter that I would adopt if the necessary ma- 
terials were within wy reach.” 

“Well,” replied the old gentleman,” you have, I 
perceive, defended a favourite amusement with vi- 
gour, therefore, let us walk a little further, and per- 
haps I may be able to furnish you with the means of 
gratifying your wishes.” 

We followed the course of the stream fora mile 
or two, and at length arrived at a small hamlet, 
consisting of about eight or ten houses ; that be- 
longing tothe miller seemed to be the principal one; 
we approached it, and found the master, a stout, 
good-looking, middle-aged mar, standing at the door, 
busily employed in fondling with a brace of fine 
young greyhounds, “Good morning to you, Mr. 
Kneale,” said my host. “ ‘The same good morning to 
vou, Mr. Warner,” replied the miller, (the name of 
my entertainer I caught directly, not. until then 
knowing it,) “what unusual | circumstance brings 
you our way so early?” “My English friend here,” 
answered Mr. Warner, “has taken fancy to a dinner 
that at present lies at the bottom of the stream, and 
there I believe it mast remain, unless you will be 
good enough to furnish us with the means of ex- 
tracting it from its native element.” “That Ican 
readily do,” returned the miller; “stay a moment, 
I shall be back with you directly.’ He entered the 
house, and ina short space returned with a handsome 
red, a good assortment of flies, and a small pannier ; 
these he placed in my hands, saying, “ You are now 
provided, Sir, and I wish you good sport.” 

I immediately commenced operations, and in the 
course of two hours caught as many fine trout :as 
would make a handsome dinner for five or six per- 
sons; being satisfied with my diversion, we returned 
to the mill, in order to deliver up our fishing tackle ; 
the miller opened the door, and desired us to walk 
in and rest ourselves, and with true sportsmanlike 
gallantry, I made a present of my game tothe young 
mistress of the mansion, the miller’s bloomin, 
daughter, a fine lively young brunette, with eyes an 
hair as black as the raven’s glossy plume. 

The lady cheerfully accepted my present, and the 
miller at the same moment remarked, “that as we 
had been the means of furnishing them with a din- 
ner, it was only fair that we should remain and par- 
take of it.” Having nothing better in view, Mr. 
Warner and myself readily agreed to his proposal, 
and the good man directly introduced a large jug of 
home-brewed ale, and some bread and cheese, con- 
jecturing (and with justice too) that after our walk 
and employment, refreshment of that nature would 
not prove unacceptable to us. For my own part, I 
was hungry, and I made as free with the vee res f 
viands as if nothing else was to follow ; and indeed, 
not very long after we had ceased eating and drink- 
ing, Miss Kneale informed us that the dinner was 
ready. © We roseand followed (I am sorry I eannot 
call her) our fair hostess into another room, where 
we were met by two lusty young fellows, the miller’s 
sons, wh assisted him in the work of the mill, and, to- 
gether with the young lady, fornred the whole of his 
family, forthe mother, as L quickly: understood, had 
long before taken ter departure for that undiscovered 
country “from. whose bourne no traveller returns.” 
The trout were broiled delightfully, and did, great 
credit to Miss Kneale’s culinary abilities; and I 
really think, if Mr. Warner and ed had taken 
the fish to our own cottage, ‘and cooked ‘them there, 
we should not have reaped one half. the enjoyment 
that we found at the house of the “jolly-aniller.” 
After dinner the young men returned to their work, 
leaving the miller, Miss Kneale, and ourselves toge- 





eee, 
ther. Rum punch was then introduced, of which I 
drank one tumbler, and afterwards persuaded Miss 
Kneale (with the consent of her father) to tuke a 
short walk with me. During our perambulation I 
made her acquainted with the singular manner in 
which my intimacy with Mr. Warner had commenced 
and she, in return, told me all she knew respecting 
nim, which, in fact, was very little, and only serve 
tu whet my curiosity. He, it appeared, had arrived 
in that neighbourhood some ten years before, a total 
stranger; and being pleased with the situation, had 
purchased the cottage and ground on which he now 
resided, and of that cottage he had ever since been 
a lonely inhabitant, unless (as. chanced to be m 
case) he might choose to display his hospitality to 
the passing stranger. He was considered to be 
quiet, harmless, inoffensive man: he was never short 
of money; and the poor and needy turned not from 
his door unrelieved. “In short,” concluded Miss 
Kneale, “he is an eccentric character, a man of 
whose history we know as little now as we did ten 
years ago, but he is respected and beloved by al! the 
neighbourhood ; and should he ever take it into his 
wise head. to leave the glen, his loss to the poor 
people of the vicinity would be irreparable.” 

Such was the meagre intelligence 1 received from 
Miss Kneale respecting my kind and hospitable 
friend, upon whose singularities we freely commented 
until our walk was concluded. On reaching the 
house I found the object of our discourse anxiously 
waiting my arrival, and impatient to return home: 
we therefore wished the honest miller and his family 
good evening, and made the best of our way towards 
the cottage in the glen. 

(To be continued.) 
, —— 
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MISCELLANIES. 
RUBLIC CEMETERIES. 
— 
(From the Moral Reformer.) 








However justly we may complain of the demoralizing 
habits of a great portion of our population, it is evident 
that rational principles arefast supplanting the reign:of 
superstition, m the: managemeut of many of our social 
institutions. Amongst other instances, the establishment 
of cemeteries {n large towns deserves to be pointed out. 
‘Those who: have visited these | modern: improvements:in 
Liverpool. and;Manchester, cannot help. but admire how 
well they are. adapted to ensure the end of a decent, 
secure, retired, and respectful interment of the dead. 
In London, a company is formed to establish one upon 
an extended scale; and every town ought to follow the 
example, according to the extent of its wants. In those 
towns where there has been a great increase in the popu- 
lation, ‘the scenes exhibited in-the churehyards, for want 
of room, are often revolting to our feelings... Besides 
this, there are. sirong reasons, in our regard for health, 
why the dead should not be interred in the heart of a 
dense population ; whilst there can be no good reason 
assigned why the interment of the dead should be con- 
fined to the ground surrounding a place of worship.* 
At the general revival of the dead, the. distinction of 
sects, and the sanctity of places, will be unknown; and 
why may we not allow the-ashes of all parties to amalga. 
mate, in some secluded. place, during their previous 
repose ? 

Of the success of these undertakings I cannot entertain 
adoubt. | Strong opposition may be expected from those 
who are interested in the present arrangement of burials; 
but their obvious utility would command the support of 
those whose principles and cirenmstances leave them at 
liberty to think atid act for themselves. In Manehester, 
though the land. was purchased at ninepence per yard, 
aud the inclosure and the arrangements completed when 
labour was ‘higher than at present, the last time I in- 


quired I was told that, ‘besides affording a handsome ' 





* © Agreeable to the Old Roman Law of Twelve Tables, 
the places’ of inhumation “of the ancients were universally 
excluded from|the preeinets ef their cities, In( Engiant, 
ehurchyards for burials are not of earlier date than the year 
7503 and the moderns woald have done, well if they bid fol- 
lowed the custom of the.ancients in-burying, not within the 
eity, but without its walls.—The tombs of the Saints, in ‘all 
probability, Jed. to-the erection of places of worship, for at 
these the penpie frequently went to worship; and the con- 
t ee of this.eonmexion is a strong proof ‘that super- 
stition has stilla strong hold-in this lamtof, boasted liverty. 
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remuneration to the registrar, the concern yielded a 
profit of twelve per cent. Un:ertakings of this sort are 
not so hazardous as most other speculations ; for, the 
unoccupied ground being made to pay for itself, the 
expense of the inclosure seems to be the extent of the 
risk. A botanical garden, upon a sma!] scale, might also 
be included in the plan. Inside of the wall, all around, 
might be planted trees, shrubs, and flowers, of a great 
variety, and which, whilst they would facilitate the stu- 
dies of the botanist, would have a most interesting ap- 
yearance to the every-day observer: these objects com- 
ined would render the place pleasing, healthy, retired, 
and solemn. Thus, by the expense of one inciosure, 
these desirable additions to the conveniences and orpa- 
ments of our towns would be easily aceomplished. _ Un. 
dertaken in shares, with the benefit of others’ experience, 
] have no doubt that every reasonable expectation of 
profit would be fully realized, and another step gained 
towards the good order and rational arrangements of 


society. 





JENNER’'S EARLY DIFFICULTIES, 
(Murray's Family Library, vol. 14.) © 
Riding with his friend Gardner, in 1780, on the road 
between Gloucester and Bristol, he sketched to his friend, 
in the outlines of anticipation, the plan which he wished 
to pursue, and the success which mizht possibly hereafter 
dawn upon him. These are the delicious moments of 
genius, of industry,—when, wandering for a time from 
the rugged or thorny walk of daily exertion, the pros- 
pective eye looks down from a tranquil and lofty eminence 
on the distant and varied scenery of hope, melting into 
the sky, and illumined with all the colours of imagination. 
At the meetings of the Alveston Medical Club, of which 
he was a member, he often introduced his favourite theme, 
but failed in communicating his own enthusiasin to his 
hearers, who denounced the topic as a nuisance, trom its 
frequent appearance, and even sportively threatened to 
expel the orator if he continued to harass them with his 
importunate discourse. Jenner every where proclaimed 
his belief in the -efficacy of his antidote ; but he found 
none to second his wishes; a similar reception had been 
experienced’ by Harvey, when he published his views of 
the circulation of the blood. Let no one hereafter abate 
the honest zeal of useful pursuit because his ideas are 
chilled at first by a universal frigid sneer, or by care- 
less ridicule; such has ever been the fate of those who 
labour for the benefit of mankind. Even the wisest 
among us oppose innumerable prejudices to the acknow- 
ledgment of a new truth ; and happy are those who, like 
Jenner, survive to witness the triumph of their painful 
struggles in its promulgation. In 1788, he carried to 
London a drawing of the casual disease, as seen on the 
hands of the milkers, and showed it to Sir Everard Home, 
and to others. John Hunter had alluded frequently to 
the fact in his lectures; Dr. Adams had heard of the cow- 
pox both trem Hunter and Cline, and mentions it in his 
reatise on Morbid Poisons, printed in 1795, three years 
previously to Jenner’s own publication. Still, no one had 
the courage or the penetration to Frage an the inquiry ex- 
cept Jenner, A noble, but modest spirit animated him 
amidst the doubts of all ; he has left us an interesting pic- 
ture of his feelings ;—** While the vaccine discovery was 
gressive, the joy I felt at the prospect before me of 
ing the instrument destined to take away from the world 
one of its greatest calamities, blended with the fond hope 
of enjoying independence, and domestic peace, and happi- 
hess, were often so excessive, that, in pursuing my fa- 
Vourite subject am the meadows, I have sometimes 
found myself in a kind of reverie. It is pleasant to me to 
recollect that those reflections always ended in devout 
acknowledgments to that Being from whom this and all 
other blessings flow. 





EXECUTION OF A CELEBRATED MARAUDER. 
—_ - 


(From the Calcutta John Bull of April 22.) 


On Thursday, the 18th instant, was executed at Ahmed- 
Duggur, with seven of his associates, the celebrated marau- 

t Kakajee. 

_This man, whose courage and talents might, during the 
disturbed period of Indian history, have enabled him to 
achieve great things, under the present organized admi- 
Nistration of affairs, could attain no higher elevation than 
that which, in all ages, is due to unprincipled aggressors 
upon the welfare and property of their fellow-creatures. 
Born a Brahman, his impetuosity apnenes to have been 
tempered with a large proportion of the subtlety which 
distinguishes that wily generation; and for many years 


he succeeded in carrying on his system of robbery in de- 
fiance of justice. Although the scourge of the districts in 
which he resided, so great was the terror with which he 
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clean and goud of its kind, and I did it ample jus- 
tice. At the conclusion of our meal the good old 
man observed, “ You tell me that you are making 
a tour of this island for amusement only; proceed- 
ing wherever the whim of the moment may chance 
to lead. If you are not one of those restiess travel 
lers who cannot pass twenty-four hours without 
wishing fora change of scene, I should like to detain 
— with me fora few days. You have seen how I 
ive; I cannot promise better fare ; but rest assured 
it shall not grow worse during your stay. If you 
are tied to time I will not press you, but if not, 
allow me to call you my guest for a week at least.” 

To tell the truth, at that moment nothing in the 
world could have been more agreeabie to me than 
the old gentleman’s proposal. I sincerely thanked 
him, and added, “ that if my company became tire- 
some before the expiration of the week, I trusted 
that he would be candid enough to tell me so.” 
This he laughingly promised to do. Our compact 
being thus duly nade, we walked into his garden ; 
not the little flower knot in front, but a good-sized 
garden at the back of the cottage, well stocked with 
fruit-trees and vegetables; and my host informed 
me that he passed the greater part of his time in 
cultivating it. On hearing this, | threw off my coat 
and waistcoat, and proposed that we should imme- 
diately proceed to business, as there was plenty of 
employment before us. The old manat first thought 
I was only joking, but I quickly convinced him that 
I could work in good earnest, for gardening was an 
amusement to which | had always been partial, 
We continued our labours until the hour of twelve, 
when the recluse thought it was full time to prepare 
the dinner; in this meal I also assisted him; and 
the afternoon passed away much like the preceding 
one. 

The next morning I proposed a walk, and as we 
slowly paced the margin of the shallow river before 
mentioned, { remarked that it was a likely place for 
treut, and regretted that I had not a rod and line 
with me. 

“ Angling, my friend,” replied the old man, “ is 
an amusement to which I by no means am partial ; 
in my opinion it savours too much of cruelty.” 

“ This, my dear Sir,’’ returned I, “can only be 
prejudice, and prejudice unworthy of a mind like 
yours. Can it be more cruel to ensnare a few of 
the tenants of this rivulet, than to net thousands of 
herrings and codfish, fish on which we have, for two 
days, been feasting so luxuriously?” 

“No,” answered he, “the cruelty is the same, 
but then we are not participators init; and besides, 
the herring fishery fasuishes employment and the 
means of living to a great part of the population of 
this island; it is therefore an act of necessity: 
whereas angling-——” 

“Is an act of necessity also,” replied I, hastily 
interrupting him, “and [ will prove it. Providence 
sent the trout of the rivulet, and the herring of the 
great deep, alike for the use of man, or the same 
Providence would not have furnished him with in- 
genuity sufficient to contrive the different methods 
of capturing them. All inferior animals were in- 
tended for his use and service, and if you argue 
against iny manner of obtaining a dinner of trout, 
you may, with equal propriety, set your face against 
theconsumption of animal food, and reduce man to 
a vegetable dict; forgetting that if he adopted such 
a plan, animals would increase so numerously, that, 
in a very short time, they would leave the lord of 
reason no vegetables to eat. And, besides, to ab- 
stain from eating flesh through motives of pity to 
the animal, is whotly absurd; tor the man who boils 
a cabbage for his dinner, destroys millions of living 
creatures, so small, certainly, as not to be perceptible 
to the naked eye, but each individual, without 
doubt, endued with as acute a sense of pain and 
suffering as the trout, the herring, or even the whale 
itself.” 

“You mistake. me, young man,’ replied my 
friend; “1 mean not. to argue in favour of vegetable 
diet, nor do I say that trout should not be eaten; my 
only objection is to the cruelty employed in taking 





them, and until you can prove that impaling a 
living worm upon a hook is not an act of barbarity, 
unworthy of a reasonable being, I shall still ob- 
ject to the amusement of angling on the score of 
cruelty.” 

“1 shall not defend the use of the worm,” said I, 
“it isa truly barbarous mode of fishing, and un- 
worthy the notice of the real sportsman ; there is, 
however, a mighty difference betwixt worm and fly 
fishing; one may be called the blackguard, and the 
other the gentlemanly method of angiing, and it is 
the latter that [ would adopt if the necessary ma- 
terials were within wy reach.” 

“ Well,” replied the old gentleman,”’ you have, I 
perceive, defended a favourite amusement with vi- 
gour, therefore, let us walk a little further, and per- 
haps I may be able to furnish you with the means of 
gratifying your wishes.” 

We followed the course of the stream fora mile 
or two, and at length arrived at a small hamlet, 
consisting of about eight or ten houses ; that be- 
longing tothe miller seemed to be the principal one; 
we approached it, and found the master, a stout, 
good-looking, middle-aged mar, standing at the door, 
busily employed in fondling with a brace of fine 
young greyhounds, “Good morning to you, Mr. 
Kneale,” said my host. “ ‘The same good morning to 
you, Mr. Warner,” replied the miller, (the name of 
my entertainer I caught directly, not. until then 
knowing it,) “what unusual eircumstance_ brings 
you our way so early ?” “My English friend here,” 
answered Mr. Warner, “has taken fancy to a dinner 
that at present lies at the bottom of the stream, and 
there I believe it mast remain, unless you will be 
good enough to furnish us with the means of ex- 
tracting it from its native element.” “That I.can 
readily do,’ returned the miller; “stay a moment, 
I shall be back -with.you directly.” He entered the 
house, and ina short space returned with a handsome 
red, a good assortment of flies, and a small pannier ; 
these he placed in my hands, saying, “ You are now 
provided, Sir, and I wish you good sport.” 

I immediately commenced operations, and in the 
course of two hours caught as many fine trout as 
would make a handsome dinner for five or six per- 
sons; being satisfied with my diversion, we returned 
to the mill, in order to deliver up our fishing tackle ; 
the miller opened the door, and desired us ‘to walk 
in and rest ourselves, and with true sportsmanlike 
gallantry, I made a present of my game tothe young 
mistress of the mansion, the miller’s bloomin 
daughter, a fine lively young brunette, with eyes an 
hair as black as the raven’s glossy plume. 

The lady cheerfully accepted my present, and the 
miller at the same moment remarked, “ that as we 


had been the means of furnishing them with a din-, 


ner, it was only fair that we should remain and par- 
take of it.’ Having nothing better in view, Mr. 
Warner and myself readily agreed to his proposal, 
and the good man directly introduced a large jug of 
home-brewed ale, and some bread and cheese, con- 
jecturing (and with justice too) that after our walk 
and employment, refreshment of that nature would 
not prove unacceptable to us. For my own part, I 
was hungry, and I made as free with the homel 

viands as if nothing else was to follow ; and indeed, 
not very long after we had ceased eating and drink- 
ing, Miss Kneale informed us that the ‘dinner was 
ready. ° We roseand followed (I am sorry I eannot 
call her) our fair hostess into another room, where 
we were met by two lusty young fellows, the miller’s 
sons, whv assisted him in the work of the mill, and, to. 
gether with the young lady, fornred the whole: of his 
family, forthe mother, as | quickly: understood, had 
long before taken her departure for that undiscovered 
country “from. whose bourne no traveller returns.” 
The trout were broiled delightfully, and did great 
credit to Miss Kneale’s culinary abilities; and I 
really think, if ‘Mr. Warner and nee had taken 
the fish to our own cottage, ‘and cooked ‘them: there, 
we should not have reaped one half the enjoyment 
that we found at the house of the “jolly-aniller.” 
After dinner the young men returned to their work, 
leaving the miller, Miss Kneale, and ourselves toge- 





a, 
ther. Rum punch was then introduced, of which I 
drank one tumbler, and afterwards persuaded Miss 
Kneale (with the consent of her father) to take a 
short walk with me. During our perambulation [ 
made her acquainted with the singular manner in 
which my intimacy with Mr. Warner had commenced 
and she, in return, told me all she knew respectin , 
him, which, in fact, was very little, and only serve 
tu whet my curiosity. He, it appeared, had arrived 
in that neighbourhood some ten years before, a total 
stranger; and being pleased with the situation, had 
purchased the cottage and ground on which he now 
resided, and of that cottage he had ever since been 
a lonely inhabitant, unless (as chanced to be m 
case) he might choose to display nis hospitality to 
the passing stranger. He was considered to be a 
quiet, harmless, inoffensive man: he was never short 
of money; and the poor and needy turned not from 
his door unrelieved. “In short,” concluded Miss 
Kneale, “he is an eccentric character, a man of 
whose history we know as little now as we did ten 
years ago, but he is respected and beloved by al! the 
neighbourhood ; and should he ever take it into his 
wise head. to leave the glen, his loss to the poor 
people of the vicinity would be irreparable.” 

Such was the meagre intelligence I received from 
Miss Kneale respecting my kind and hospitable 
friend, upon whose singularities we freely commented 
until our walk was concluded. On reaching the 
house I found the object of our discourse anxiously 
waiting my arrival, and impatient to return home: 
we therefore wished the honest millerand his family 
good evening, and made the best of our way towards 
the cottage in the glen. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCHLLANIES. 


PUBLIC CEMETERIES. 
—— 
(From the Moral Reformer.) 








However justly we may complain of the demoralizing 
habits of a great portion of our population, it is evident 
that rational principles aretast supplanting the reign:of 
superstition, m the:managemenut of many of our socjal 
institutions. Amongst other instances, the establishment 
of cemeteries in large towns deserves to be pointed out. 
‘Those who have visited these: modern:improvements:in 
Liverpool.andsManchester, cannot help, but admire how 
well they are. adapted to ensure the end of a decent, 
secure, retired, and respectful interment of the dead. 
In London, a company is formed to establish one upon 


{an extended scale; and every town ought to follow the: 


example, according to the extent of its wants. In those 
towns whiere there has been a great increase in.the popu- 
lation, ‘the scenes exhibited in-the churehyards, for want 
of room, are often revolting ‘to our: feelings... Besides 
this, there are. sirong reasons, in our regard for health, 
why the dead should not be interred in the heart of a 
dense population ; whilst there ‘can be no good reason 
assigned why the interment of the dead should be eon- 
fined to the ground surrounding a place of worship.* 
At the grees revival of the dead, the distinction of 
sects, and the sanctity of places, will be unknown; and 
why may we not allow the:ashes of all parties to amalga. 
mate, in some secluded, piace, during their previous 
repose ? 

Of the success of these undertakings I cannot entertain 
a doubt. « Strong opposition may be expected from those 
who are interested in the present arrangement of burials; 
but their obvious utility would command the support of 
those whose principles and cireumstances leave them at 
liberty to. think atid act for themselves. Tn Marrehester, 
though the land- was purchased at ninepence per yard, 
aud the inclosure and the arrangements.completed when 
labour was ‘higher than at present, the Jast time I in- 


quired I was told that, ‘besides affording a handsome ' 





* “ Agreeable to the Old Roman Law of Twelve Tables, 
the places’ of inhumation “of the ancients were uni 
excluded fromjthe preeinety ef their cities, ..In‘ Engient, 
ehurchyards for burials are not of earlier date than the year 
75043 and the moderns would have done. well if they bid fol- 
lowed the custom of the,ancients in-burying, not within the 
eity, but without fits walls.—The tombs the Saints, in al! 
probability, hog. sae erection of places of worship, 
these the people frequently went to worship; and the con- 
tinuance of this.eo 1s @ stvong proof ‘that super: 
stition has stilla strong hold: in this lamtof boasted liberty: 
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remuneration to the registrar, the concern 
profit of twelve per cent. Un‘ertakings of this sort are 
not so hazardous as most cther speculations ; for, the 
unoccupied ground being made to pay for itself, the 
expense of the inclosure seems to be the extent of the 
risk. A botanical garden, upun a small scale, might also 
be included in the plan. Inside of the wall, all around, 
might be planted trees, shrubs, and flowers, of a great 
variety, and which, whilst they would facilitate the stu- 
dies of the botanist, would have a most interesting ap- 

earance to the every-day observer: these objects com- 

ined would render the place pleasing, healthy, retired, 
and solemn. Thus, by the expeuse of one inciosure, 
these desirable additions to the eonveniences and orna- 
ments of our towns would be easily aceomplished. _ Un. 
dertaken in shares, with the benefit of others’ experience, 
] have no doubt that every reasonable expectation of 
profit would be fully realized, and another step gained 
towards the good order and rational arrangements of 


society. 





JENNER'S EARLY DIFFICULTIES, 
(Murray's Family Library, vol. 14.) © 
Riding with his friend Gardner, in 1780, on the road 
between Gloucester and Bristol, he sketched to his friend, 
in the outlines of anticipation, the plan which he wished 
to pursue, and the success which might possibly hereafter 
dawn upon him. These are the delicious moments of 
genius, of industry,—when, wandering for a time from 
the rugged or thorny walk of daily exertion, the pros- 
pective eye looks down from a tranquil and lofty eminence 
on the distant and varied scenery of hope, melting into 
the sky, and illumined with all the colours of imagination. 
At the meetings of the Alveston Medical Club, of which 
he was a member, he often introduced his favourite theme, 
but failed in communicating his own enthusiasm to his 
hearers, who denounced the topic as a nuisance, trom its 
frequent appearance, and even sportively threatened to 
expel the orator if he continued to harass them with his 
importunate discourse. Jenner every where proclaimed 
his belief in the efficacy of his antidote ; but he found 
none to second his wishes; a similar reception had been 
experienced by Harvey, when he published his views of 
the ci:culation of the blood. Let no one hereafter abate 
the honest zeal of useful pursuit because his ideas are 
chilled at first by a universal frigid sneer, or by care- 
less ridicule; such has ever been the fate of those who 
labour for the benefit of mankind. Even the wisest 
among us oppose innumerable prejudices to the acknow- 
ledgment of a new truth ; and happy are those who, like 
Jenner, survive to witness the triumph of their painful 
struggles in its promulgation. In 1788, he carried to 
London a drawing of the casual disease, as seen on the 
hands of the milkers, and showed it to Sir Everard Home, 
and to others. John Hunter had alluded frequently to 
the fact in his lectures; Dr. Adams had heard of the cow- 
= both trem Hunter and Cline, and mentions it in his 
reatise on Morbid Poisons, printed in 1795, three years 
Peper to opened own p cee: no one had 
e courage or the penetration to nines the inquiry ex- 
cept Jenner. A noble, but modest spirit animated him 
amidst the doubts of all ; he has left us an interesting pic- 
ture of his feelings ;—‘* While the vaccine discovery was 
Gea the joy I felt at the prospect before me of 
ing the instrument destined totake away from the world 
one of its greatest calamities, blended with the fond hope 
of enjoying independence, and domestic peace, and happi- 
hess, were often so excessive, that, in pursuing my fa- 
vourite subject among the » 1 have sometimes 
found myself in a kind of reverie. It is pleasant to me to 
recollect that those reflections always ended in devout 
acknowledgments to that Being from whom thisand all 
other blessings flow. 


lication. 








EXECUTION OF A CELEBRATED MARAUDER. 
—~e - 


(From the Calculta John Bull of Aprit 22.) 


On Thursday, the 18th instant, was executed at Ahmed- 
Duggur, with seven of his associates, the celebrated marau- 

t Kakajee. 

_This man, whose courage and talents might, during the 
disturbed period of Indian history, have enabled him to 
achieve great things, under the present organized admi- 
nistration of affairg, could attain no higher elevation than 
that which, in all ages, is due to unprincipled aggressors 
upon the welfare and property of their fellow-creatures. 
Born a Brahman, his impetuosity appears to have been 
tempered with a large proportion of the subtlety which 


fiance of justice. Although the scourge of the districts in | 
i he resided, so great was the terror with which he| 
was reguided, that no. person was bold enough to bring | 


ielded a he succeeded in carrying on his system of robbery in de- | 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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POETRY. 





MARIAN. 
a 


Weep not for her! Her memory is the shrine 

Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers, 
Calm as on windless eve the sun's dectine, 

Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 
Rich asa rainbow with its hues of light, 

Pure as the moonshine of an autumn night: 


Weep not for her! D. M. Moir. 


—— 


So young, so beautiful to die, 
Ere summer's sun had lit the sky, 
While yet the flowers of spring were green, 
And but the tender primrose seen, 
With polyanthus bright entwined, 
Fair daisies and the crocus gay, 
Loved harbingers of merry May, 

And many a budding sweet combined ;— 
While peeping from its mossy cell, 
The flower all others that excels, 

The wooed, and queenly rose: — 
Ah! then the eyes to close, 
And bid adieu to all things here! — 
Who could restrain the pitying tear, 
Nor think it hard to die? 


Searce entered on a world of dreams 
Where all is real that only seems; 
A world so beautifal and bright 
As if created for delight, 
Where misery was unknown; 
Where Hope had not its kindred fear, 
Nor Joy was followed by Despair, 
Where Pleasure dwelt alone! — 
Swiftly from world so fair to be, 
Swift borne away resistlessly; 
In death's chill arms to rest, 
And in a shroud be drest, 
Hurried in youth's enchanting bloom 
To the drear chambers of the tomb; 
In life’s young morn to die!— 


Mysterious seems the doom, and strange, 
And warring Nature feels the change, 
And, starting, shrinks aghast; 
For yet unheard the blast, 
And life a form of spotless beauty wears!— 
But privileged are they who die 
Ere clouds bave dimmed the stainless sky, 
Or April's sunny smile exhaled in tears !— 
BRlest who escape the storm and shower, 
Safe from the desolating power 
Of misery in its might, 
And, yet, while all is bright, 
On seraph’s golden pinion borne, 
Have halled joy's everlasting morn ;— 
Thrice biest in youth who die! 


Go!—Bring not cypress pale, or yew, 

To twine round Marian’s youthful brow; 
But myrtle, and the snow-white rose, 
Of these a coronal compose, 

The tresses of the dead to bind; 
and bid the swelling organ roll 
Its requiem for the parted soul; 

Not toa wailing dirge confined, 

But breaking into chorus loud, 
Triumphant, as, to earth allowed, 





Heaven's choir had joined the strain, 
And, as upborne again, 
The mourned had carried in their flight, 
And given to the realms of cloudless light; 
Weep not the early dead! 


Liverpool. G. 





WINTER CALLING UP HIS LEGIONS. 


BY MISS SUSANNA STRICKLAND. 
(From the Forget Me Not for 1831.) 
———— 
WINTER. 

What, ho!—awake, all my stormy powers! 
The earth—the fair earth, again is ours! 
At my stern approach, pale Autumn flings down 
In the dust, her broken and faded crown; 
At my glance, the terrified mourver flies, 
And the earth is filled with her doleful cries. 
Awake !—for the season of flowers is o’er— 
Hence!—raise my white banner on ev'ry shore! 
Ye have slumbered long in my icy chain— 
Ye are free to traverse the land and main, 
Spirits of Frost, quit your mountains of snow ! 
Will ye longer suffer the streams to flow! 
Up, up!—and away from your rocky eaves, 
And herald me over the pathless waves! 
He ceased, and rose from his craggy throne, 
And girt around him his icy zone ; 
And his meteor-eye grew wildly bright 
As he threw his glance o'er those realms of night: 
He sent forth his voice with a mighty sound, 
And the snows of ages were scattered round; 
And the hollow murmurs that shook the sky, 
Told to the Monarch his band were nigh. 

THE WIND FROST, 
I come o'er the hills of the frozen North, 
To call to the battle thy armies forth. 
1 have swept the shores of the Baltic sea, 
And the billows have felt my mastery: 
They resisted my power; but strove in vain— 
I have curb’d their might with my crystal chain. 
I roused the North-wind, in his stormy cave, 
Together we pass'd over land and wave; 
1 sharpened his breath, and gave him power 
To crush and destroy every herb and flower. 
He obey’d my voice, and is rending, now, 
The sallow leaves from the groaning bough ; 
And he shouts aloud, in his wild disdain, 
As he whirls them down to the frozen plain: 
The beautiful verdure, to which Spring gave birth, 
Is scatter'd abroad on the face of the earth. 
I have visited every creek and bay, 
And curdled the streams in my stormy way; 
I have froze into hail the weeping shower— 
All this I have done to increase thy power! 

THE RIME-FROST. 
I stood by the stream, in the deep midnight, 
The moon, through the fog, shed a misty light ; 
1 arrested the vapours that floated by, 
And wove them in garlands, and hung them on high; 
I bound the trees in a feathery zone, 
And turn’d the soft dews of heaven to stone; 
i spangled with gems every leaf and spray, 
As onward I pass’d on my noiseless way: 
And I came to thee, when my work was done, 
To see how they shone in the morning sun! 

THE NORTH WIND. 
1 have borne the clouds on my viewless wings, 
And my sullen voice through the desert rings; 
I sent through the forest a rushing blast, 
And the foliage fled, as I onward past 
From the desolate regions of wo and death, 
In adamant bound by my chilly breath. 
From the crystal mountains, where silence reigns, 
And nature sleeps on thy frozen plains, 
I have brought the snow from thy mighty store, 
To whiten and cover each northern shore! 





THE EAST WIND. 
I woke like a giant refreshed with sieep, 
And lifted the waves of tii troubied deep; 
I clouded the heavens with vapoursdark, 
And roll’d the tide o’er the foundering bark: 
Then mock’d, in hoarse murmurs, the hollow ery 
Of the drowning wretch, in his agony! 
I have leagued with the north, to assert thy right, 
On the land and the wave, both by day—by night! 
THE SNOW. 
I heard thy summons, and hastened fast, 
And floated hither, before the blast, 
To wave my white banner o’er tower and town, 
O’er the level plain and the mountain brown, 
I have crown’d the woods with a snowy wreath, 
And loaded the avalanche with death: 
I have wrapp'd the earth in a winding-shect, 
And nature lies dead beneath my feet ¢ 





THE BRIDGE OF SOULS. 
—— 
Time and eternity between 
Its lofty arch impends; 
And o’er the horrors of the void 
Its fearful splendour bends, 


That arch’s light and slender frame, 
Its pathway in mid-air; 

Are wrought as edge of keenest sword— 
Finer than spider’s lair. 


Shall mortal footstep headlong press 
Its perils to essay ; 

When virtue rears no beacon there 
To guide him on his way? 


If stout of heart, then may’st thou dare 
That last and awful flight: 
If weak, how shall thy soul aspire 
To bask in Eden’s light ?— 
? * a e 
Mark ye yon man of sin approach ! 
Bright dazzling rays the arch enfold ; 
A sudden dimness shrouds his eye; — 
‘Irembles his pulse,—his blood runs cold, 


With wavering step, he treads the bound, 
And as his soul recals the past, 
He shrinks, with gnawing fear, aghast: - 
For death waits there, with terror crown’d. 


Up from th’ abyss glare woe and hate; 
Despair imparts a fleeting power;— 
On,—on he rushes in that hour;— 

And frantic, meets the doom of fate. 


Mark ye the spirit of the just, 
In lowly confidence advance! 

A veil o’erspreads yon yawning deep, 
And terror flies his ange! glance, 


His brow soft gleams of hope illume; 
On wings of love his flight is press’d; 

Faith smiles, and lends her heaven-born stay, 
And Mercy folds him to her breast. 


aS 
QUACKS, 


As there are sundry quacks, of different professions, 
now in Liverpool, we take this opportunity of repeating 
the following sketch from Moore's ** Fudge Family.” 


‘‘There’s Jack the doctor ; night and day 
Hundreds of patients so besiege him, 
You'd swear that all the rich and gay 
Fell sick on purpose to oblige bim. 
And while they think (the precious ninnies !) 
He’s counting o'er their pulse so steady, 
The rogue but counts how many guineas 
He's tobbed for thai day’s work already. 
T’ll ne’er forget th’ old maid’s alarm, 
When feeling thus Miss Sukey Flirt, he 
Said as he dropped her shrivelled arm, 
* D—n bad this morning—only 30.” 
His skill too in young ladies /ungs, 
The grace with which (most mild of men) 
He begs them to put out their tongue, 
Then bids them put it in again ! 
In short, there's none like Doctor Jack; 
Take all your doctors, great and small, 
Of present times and ages back, 
Dear Doctor Fudge is worth them all.” 
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LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
aS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BV MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
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(Continued from page 214.) 


If we regatd the class of beings next in the scale of liv- 
ing creation, we observe a marked difference—quadrupeds. 
Their forehead is nearly a horizontal continuation of the 
face; they have a slight forehead, however, varying ac- 
cording to the intelligence of the animal ; and they have a 
hind head, but no middle part, which is peculiar to man, 
and gives a great surface and length of brain, and thus 
man is @ long-headed animal. In quadrupeds the jaws 
are so much extended that the skull is. little apparent, 
while the snout is very prominent and long, making the 
face constitute the chief part of the head. But in birds 
and fishes these forins and shapes are still more distinctly 
marked. They are all face, and little, very little skull; 
and their deviations from the human head are excessive 
and wide. There is a variety in the heads of the human 
species, or in the biped race of animals, and a descending 
series from the European down to the African; and the 
head of the latter serves to preserve the links in creation, 
connecting the human form with the brutes, and really 
approximates in form to the head of the monkey. In the 
human species there is a descending series of heads, and 
consequently a descending proportion of brain and intel- 
lect. But the variety of our kind are, from the difference 
in their mechanism, divisible into five species—the Cau- 
casian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and Malay 
varieties ; and in all these we find differences in the struc- 
ture of their heads; butinteresting as this subject is, from 
at present occupying so much of public attention, it would 
lead us too far to examine it minutely. The Cauca-~ 
sian variety includes all the modern and ancient Euro- 
peans, except the Laplanders and the Finnish tribe; and 
in them the skin is fair, the skull is large, with a small 
face; the forehead and the middlc-head much developed ; 
nose, with nostrils, narrow, and not very long; small 
mouth; thinnish lips; and chin full and rounded ; with 
moral feelings and intellectyal powers most energetic, and 
susceptible of the highest culture and improvement : 
while the Mongolian variety is characterized by an olive- 
coloured skin; with a head of a square form; forehead 
small, low, and retreating; middle narrow and little; 
face broad and flattened, with features running together ; 
eyes oblique; nose small and flat, with wide nostrils; 
mouth large, with thick lips ; “slight projection of the chin : 
and this race is found inhabiting the central and northern 
Asia, as the Monguls, Calmucks and Burats, the Chinese 
and Japannese, with the tribes of the Esquimaux extending 
over the northern parts of America. Some of the Esqui- 
maux and Ethiopian variety of Africans preserve the link 
between man and monkeys. Mr. Cartwright relates the 
following anecdote :—'* Walking along Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, with two Esquimaux 1 en, I took them into a shop 
toshow them a collection ot animals, and we had no sooner 
entered than I observed their attention riveted on a small 
monkey, and I could perceive horror strongly depicted on 
their countenances. At length the old man turned to me, 
and faltered out, ‘Is that an Esquimaux ?’ and I must 
confess that both the colour and contour of the counte- 
hance bore a resemblance to the people of that nation.” 
But Mr. Cartwright explained the nature of the animal, 
and showed several other varieties of the monkey tribes, 
when they were highly diverted at their mistake ; pleased, 
T suppose, at being drawn out of the family even as distant 
relations, 
fn the extremely diversified mechanical forms of ani- 


mated creation, all general characteristics are liable to| 
many exceptions, and even individual nations of these five | 
species, ui rather varieties, are remarkable for some na- | 
tional peculiarity in the mechanical construction of their 
head 3 thus our neighbours beyond the Tweed are gene- 
rally said to deviate from the beau ideal of Greek beauty, 
by the possession of the projecting high cheek-bones. 
But throughout this course of examination it is clear, from 
facts, that in proportion to the development of the front 
and middle part of the head, animal beings are gifted with 
degrees of intelligence. This had struck even the ancients, 
and with their usual tact and delicacy the Greek artists 
have exaggerated it in their models. The forehead of 
Apollo and of Jupiter is very elevated, with but little back 
head, while the back departments of Madame Venus, 
where animal passions reside, are unusually large, and 
her forehead is so small as to be almost idiotic. The heads 
of individuals distinguished by their intellectual endow- 
ments, have had, by artists of all ages, their foreheads 
made considerably elevated and enlarged: thus represen- 
tations of the heads of Socrates, Jesus Christ, and Shak- 
speare, are highly exaggerated, and are, to speak strictly, 
unnatural. These general facts were long acknowledged, 
but it remained for Gall and Spurzheim to extend them, 
to generalize them, to particularize and to base them; and 
if their scientific researches had only had the cffect of de- 
stroying that silly cobweb science of the mind, known 
under the name of metaphysics, which was so eagerly 
pursued by our learned forefathers, with such a display of 
ingenuity and learning, that one must regret their time 
and talents spent upon a nothingness; and regret, too, that 
they were not directed to objects of utility, which would 
have benefited society. If their labours had had no other 
effect I would have called it an improvement, and hailed 
it as a blessing: but it has another good result; it has 
directed philosophy to connect power with matter, and to 
consider the mind depending on the materials of the brain, 
and shows that the culture of the one depends upon the 
state of the other. The general and broad principle of 
their philosophical doctrine, called phrenology, is based 
on a good foundation, and must be admitted by all gifted 
with the least reflection, and with that rare quality, com- 
mon sense, as a theory exceeding probability, and at least 
bordering on verity. The details may be inaccurate, the 
allotment of individual parts of the brain false or dubious, 
and the external projections and depressions of the skull 
bone, as indicating signs of mental powers, may be doubt- 
ful, or erroneous, or imperfect; but proceeding on their 
general principles, and looking on the heads of individuals 
who were distinguished for good properties, or notorious 
for their bad qualities, Gall and Spurzheim at last attained a 
sufficientnumberof facts toinduce them tomapout the head, 
and invented instruments to take accurate measurement of 
these conformations, as the craniometer and callipers. The 
numberof facts which they have collected in support of their 
theory affords presumptive evidence of its truth, and are 
certainly most singular accordances or coincidences, which 
can only be overthrown by facts of a contrary nature; and 
besides, I admire their siinple proposition that man and 
animals resemble one another, in each possessing, in 
various degrees, according to the development of their 
brain, certain instinctive and urgent propensities to perform 
certain actions, and the coincidence in the marks for them, 
on the heads of man and animals, are very remarkable 
and very striking. This system of phrenology is, then, 
worthy of our attention; should be examined with a calm, 
philosophic spirit, and must rise or fall by pursuing the 
same route as its discoverers. It is that trinity of know- 
ledge inculcated by the great Lord Bacon, observation, 
reason, and experiment, which must be the touchstone of 
its merit, and not the vain, idle ridicule and shallow satire 
which have been liberally cast on it. These properties, 
ridicule and satire, are the mere subterfuges of deficient or 
wanting reason, and resorted to chiefly by minds not over- 
stocked with this latter commodity. Innovations or dis- 
coveries of the greatest utility and the highest merit, are 








generally the butts against which its shafts are most stre- 
nuously levelled; witness the march of the mind, which 
is now making such fast strides as to create in the satirical 
minds of these childish gentlemen sensations of another 
description, and make them look inwardly to measure 
the march of their own. 

Let us now proceed to examine a few of these configu- 
rations, and at our next meeting consider the division of 
the mental faculties adopted by modern phrenelogists into 
feelings and intellect, with the'r subdivision of feelings 
into propensities and sentiments, and intellect into know- 
ing and reflecting faculties. 

Feeling of PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, or affection, or 
attachment, love of children or parents. Living beings do 
undeniably possess euch a feeling, for it is continually exhi- 
bited before our eyes. No instinct is in general more 
strong than that which attaches the parent to the offspring, 
for sometimes it induces the former to perish in defence of 
the latter, which have no other protector. But this feel- 
ing, the great bond of social society, and the great nou- 
tishing preserver of the species, and the tender tie of 
mutual affection, is stronger in the weaker and more !ovely 
division of creation. Itis the great ornament of the fe- 
male ; it is their pride; and it is their firmest hold upon 
us; for what human heart is there so base as not to love 
the fair tender nurse of his helplessness, who Watched him, 
who cherished him with a mother’s care? In hours of 
sickness this sympathizing feeling leads these fair and 
lovely beings to be the administering angels of a sick bed; 
to sooth the pangs of grief or the stings of pain; to bear 
with mildness the harsh language of irritation ; to smooth 
the pillow of an aching head; to perform even menial 
offices with pleasure; to supply all wants; watch, for many 
weary days and nights, with all the anxiety of fond solici- 
tude, the Protean forms of the malady, delighted with the 
arrivalof relief, or depressed with the clouds of an unfavour- 
able gloom, and throughout kept alert by her fine feelings 
of true, of sympathizing tenderness. ’Tis here, ’tis in a 
sick room, that woman appears arrayed in all her beauty, 
attended with all her power, and begets the earliest and 
the firmest attachment; for her tender offices, her mild 
conduct, and kind attentions, make her here, in reality, 
the lite, grace, and ornament. ’Tis acts like these that 
generate feelings of gratitude towards the amiable dis. 
penser of blessings in the bour of necd, become the source 
of mutual affections, and the bonds of esteem, and such 
kind of feelings are only modifications of that one we are 
describing. Yet this propensity, this instinct, is very 
variable, and sometimes even wanting in particular in- 
stances, for occasionally animals neglect their young, nay, 
sometimes they even injure them, destroy them, or leave 
them carelessly to perish. In the fox, one of the dog 
tribe, we have an instance of the force of this organ, as 
well as of another which it closely approaches, being, in 
fact, only modifications of each other, viz. adhesiveness, 
or affection. The fox, then, is an animal with no other 
ties than those of nature, living in a state of wedlock, un- 
changeably attached to a single female, to his home, and 
to his family. He partakes of the same care with her 
and with them ; and if the female be destroyed, he seeks 
food for his young ones, nurses them, and gambols with 
them. Look at the tender care of birds: they pair them- 
selves, and both male and female are busily taking care of 
their young: while some animals of the gentlest natural 
disposition are roused to the very height of fury, and to 
the highest pitch of vengeance, in protection of their 
yeung, and, with a solicitude perfectly astonishing, guard 
them against any feared or impending danger. On the 
contrary, some animals are there which are perfectly indif. 
ferent, get rid of their offspring as soon as possible, as if 
it was worse than a useless burden, and never afterwards 
bestow a thought on its fate, nor feel the least regard or 
affection ; such, for instanee, as inscets, reptiles, fishes, 
and, in some measure, the cuckoo. Among the finny 
tribe is one redeeming exception, and this is found among 
the greatest and the noblest of this class of animation, the 
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king of the seas, the whale. However great or noble a 
characier may be, this feeling will add to his grandeur or 
ennoble his dignity. In the whale species the parent and 
its offspring are inseparably attached to each other: the 
mighty leviathan gambols, plays, and frolics with its puny 
companion, and watches and guards it with anxious paren- 
tal solicitude. Even when dead the parent will not desert 
its little offspring, but watch and mourn over it. Taking 
advantage of this endearing affection, the wily harpooner 
sees with pleasure the gamboling of the mother and her 
young, strikes with unerring aim his fatal weapon at tbe 
little grampus, which has the effect of detaining at the 
spot the mother to watch her dead, and thus herself be- 
comes an easier and more convenient victim. All these 
facts are true of the human race, in which this propensity 
evidently operates independently of reason; for though 
rational considerations may dictate and enforce maternal 
care, they can never produce maternal affection, This 
difference we may trace among even children, for if we 
present them playthings, boys will directly choose horses, 
whips, whistles, drums, &c., while girls, on the contrary, 
will take dolls, cradles, ribbons, &c.: and there are some 
grown up persons, temales as well as males, who regard 
children as a heavy burden, as a source of great anxiety, 
desirable to be rid of ; while others deem them the greatest 
treasure and richest source of happiness, the best good 
God could bestow upon them, even though the affectionate 
individual be in a state of the greatest wretchedness, poorer 
than Job or the beggar Lazarus. The existence, then, of 
such a passion is beyond all doubt, and Gall and Spurz- 
heim have allotted to it the posterior part of the head. 

Though it be owing to the mechanical forms or geome- 
trical curves of the skull that bas led us thus to consider 
phrenology, yet 1 must again remark that I do not regard 
the bumps, which I only esteem the veriest playthings of 
this part of physiology; and instead, then, of calling them 
organs, I shall constantly call them feelings, or powers of 
the brain. A disposition or propensity will, therefore, 
mean an inclination to do any thing, prompted by the 
stimulus of some mental feeling ; and passion means an 
excited or high state of feeling, and in this manner we 
will now speak of the 

Feeling of DEsTRUCTIVENESS, or propensity to de- 
stroy. That such a passion exists in animals is evident, 
particularly in the predacious class of them; for, when 
not impelled by want, they injure and kill. This propen- 
sity predominates in the carnivorous class over the her- 
biverous class of creation; and if we trace a vertical line 
from the ear, the portion of brain backwards will greatly 
exceed that before, and the more so as the animal is car- 
nivorous. This disposition is, then, chiefly seen in ani- 
mals of the cat kind, but they vary exceedingly in degrees 
of it, for the lion, the most powerful of this class, is rarely 
known to commit unnecessafy slaughter, and is impelled 
to all his murders by the stimulus of hunger. It is this 
unwillingness of making a wanton exercise of power which 
makes man admire the character of this creature, calling 
him noble and majestic; but other beasts, even of the 
same species, kill and destroy for the sole pleasure of in- 
juring and murdering, when not impelled by want, as the 
cat, wolf, tiger, and, in particular, the savage hyena. 
The German hamster is another instance, and is the most 
destructive of the rat tribe. It is extremely mischievous, 
and so exceedingly fierce that it appears possessed of no 
other passion than rage and destruction. So strong is this 
feeling of destructiveness, that it attacks all kinds of ani- 
mals, without distinction and without hesitation. It re- 
gards not the superior size or strength of its antagonist, 
but flies at him with all the rage of a fury, and will suffer 
his body to be torn piecemeal, and die, before it will yield. 
If be seizes a man’s hand he manifests all the obstinacy of 
an English bull-dog, for there he will remain, and must 
be killed before he will quit his hold. When the hamster 
perceives a dog, or any other fue, at a distance, he directly 
prepares for battle, and scorns to retreat ; but, indeed, so 
powerful is his love of destruction, that he seems not to 





know that he can, or that there is any method to save 
himself. If at this time bis meuth is filled with grain be 
directly empties it, and blows up his pouch so that the 
size of his head and neck greatly exceeds that of his whole 
body ; and, raising himself on his bind legs, is in an atti- 
tude to dart on his enemy. His ferocious temper, caused 
by this unfortunate propensity, prevents bim from being 
at peace with any other animal; nay, he even makes war 
with his own species, and, except in the love seasons, with 
the very females theniselves. No two can ever meet with- 
out 2 war commencing, which terminates with the death 
of one of the combatants, which serves as a repast for the 
victorious hero; but in these fatal combats the battle 
between a male and a female continues the longest. The 
lemming, another of this species, inhabiting the mountains 
of Norway and Lapland, is a singular kind of animal in 
possession of this feeling of destructiveness. On the 
approach of @ severe winter they leave their northern 
haunts, and emigrate into the lower parts of Norway and 
Sweden, observing a straight line, in spite of every ob- 
stacle, and making prodigious havoc, chiefly anzong vege- 
tables, which are their principal prey. They journey in 
the night, and at uncertain intervals, generally every ten 
years, and in their course are devoured by eagles, hawks, 
foxes, &c.; and many are drowned in passing rivers, 
lakes, or seas, for they will not let any thing break their 


straight line, thus dimivishing the formidableness and | 
namber of a destructive invasion; but though small ani- | 
mals, they are so fierce, and bold, and destructive, that | 


they will attack men, and every animal they meet in their 
course, and bite so firmly that they can hardly be sepa- 
rated. A similar passion exists also in man, and to an 
excess in some, for we see characters pleased with cruel 
sports and sights, and feeling no compunctious visitings 
of nature at what excites horror in others. Man, how- 
ever, must destroy life for the maintenance of his own 
being, and this is an act of necessity, justified by bis rea- 
son; and there is no other living creature which feeds 


upon such a variety of animals, for carnivorous animals’ 


are in general confined to a certain number of the species 
for their food ; but man lives upon all, from the insect to 
the elephant, from the bird to the whale, and even some 
are there who consume their fellow-beings. Man is, in- 
deed, by nature partly a carnivorous animal, and the 


mechanism of his digestive apparatus destines him to find | 


his prey among animal food. The mechanical construc- 
tion of the joint of the jaw, and of the teeth, as well as 
the mechanism and chemistry of the stomach and intes. 
tines, prove this, as will be shown when we treat of the 
anatomy of these parts. Man too is, by the force of policy, 
somewhat prone to destructiveness: his safety may demand 
it, or his own comfort require it. The payment of a tax 


by the heads of wolves, required by the earlier governors of 


Britain, was judicious and beneficial, freeing society from 


the danger of these ravenous beasts. The more harmless! 
petty animals or insects, which injure not by endangering 


life, but by irritating, are also by policy objects of destruc- 
tion. The destruction of some kind of animal life is 
oftentimes requisite for comfort; for if a man was endued 
with that kindness of disposition, inducing him, when he 
had caught an insect which had vexed and annoyed him, 
mildly to put it away, by simply saying, **‘ Why should I 
harm thee? the world is wide enough for both of us;” 
he would suffer his house to be overrun with vermin, and 
animals tomultiply tothedetriment of the general good, and 
to the ultimate injury of those very beings whom his pity 
spared. In some human individuals this propensity to 
destructiveness predominates over their reason, and leads 
them to hasten with delight to all spectacles of cruelty, 
and urges them to become active participators: such cha- 
racters will frequent and relish dog-fights, bull-baits, 
cock- fights, or other cruel sports, and crowd with eager- 
hess to an execution, &c. George Selwin with pleasure 
resorted to such scenes; and it is reported of La Conda. 
mire, that, endeavouring to press through the crowd at an 
execution, the soldiers pushed him back, when the execu- 





tioner cried out, ** Let that gentleman pass, he is an 
amateur!" But some have this propensity to a greater 
excess, and at last become murderers. There are high. 
waymen who, not content with robbing, kill or injure 
without necessity and without-provecation. Ancient hig. 
tory has rendered the bed of the robber Procrustes prover. 
bial, and John Rosbecx, in more modern times, John 


Rosbeck not only maltreated his victims to make them . 


betray their concealed treasures, but invented means to 
put to torture children and old women, for the mere plea. 
sure of witnessing the different sufferings. Some take 
away life, though affluent and having apparently no exter. 
nal inducement ; and it is related that at Strasburgh the 
two keepers of the cathedral were killed, and the murderer 
could not be detected, but at last a postillion was killed 
from a pistol-shot, by a clergyman named Frich, who, ip 
order to satisfy his horrible propensity, had hired the 
chaise, and confessed that he had also murdered the two 
keepers of the eathedral. This criminal was rich, hed 
never stolen, and for these crimes was burnt alive g: 
Strasburgh. These instances are, to the credit of human 
nature, rare, and man seldum takes away the life of hig 
fellow, but trom other motives than from the pleasure of 
destruction. There is, however, a great difference in the 
actions of those who are prompted by the same motives 
and the same stimuli. Some will save where others would 
kill. A gentle-hearted ruler would )save where a Robes 
pierre would deluge with blood; and one robber would 
destroy the life of his victim, who, under the same circum. 
stances, would have been permitted to escape by another. 
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SMITH AND DOLIER’S LECTURES. 
—— 


(From the Brighton Herald.) 

We proceed to redeem our promise of last: week, by 
entering on the details of these lectures. 

The means which conduce to so important an end as 
fitness for life” in the individuals who compose society, 
can never be without interest for the community at large. 
That ** fitness for life” is produced ‘by education, and has 
its foundations laid in theearly years of existence. Gre 
dual improvements in the system have rendered us amore 
intelligent and more virtuous people than our forefathers 
they have added power to the strong, and given stren 
to the weak; intellectual acquirements have coun 
physical advantages; and, us the lecturer bas neatly ob 
served, ** the modern force of argument has superseded 
the ancient argument of force.” 

But though much has been already accomplished by the 
exertions of good and learned men, the system of pi bong 
tion is so farfrom perfect, that abundance of the old 
leaven of this ** bread of life’ remains to be extracted, 
It is therefore a fortunate circumstance that the super» 
cilious pedantry of former days is fast disappearing, and 
that the scholar and philosopher do not disdain to turn 
their attention to that subject, which, though for a long 
time considered as ‘belonging to too humble a department 
of instruction to be worthy the attention of adepts in the 
science, is now found to be the most important, if not 
the most difficult. The schoolmaster is not only abroad 
himself, but he finds every day volunteers enlisting in his 
service. These, like pioneers, preceding the march of in- 
tellect, and justly avoiding the perplexed and devious 
paths of their predecessors, cut a direct and ready 
through the hitherto dark and tangled mazes, the di 
ties of which, like those in the wood of the Florentine 
bard, make us shudder to reflect on them, and which the 
sloth and barbarism of ages had suffered to beset and ob- 
struct the road to the tree of knowledge. Let us still hope 
that more of the thorns and brambles at the beginning 
the journey will yet be cleared away, and that ere long we 
may be able to arrive, by a pleasant path, at those flow 
regions where, as in the Elysian fields and Happy [I 
of our youthful studies, we may commune profitably ins 
purer air and under a more brilliant sun, with the spitits 
of the learned, good, and wise of former 

Having dismissed these peslianinasten, we turn to the 
lectures ip question. It will occur to us, in the course 
this review, to offer remarks on some of the details, whi 
— bear the appearance of acne Let it then be 
understood that we do so with all the deference due to men 
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ee our suggestions will at any rate be attended with 
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advantage. ‘The doubts which have arisen to us, will, it 
may reasonably be expected, occur to others also, It our 
suggestions be found worthy of consideration, we shall feel 

roud to have offered them : if our objections are ground. 
la the having stated them will enable the lecturer, on 
fature occasions, to anticipate a similar scepticism in the 
minds of any of his auditors, by adducing, as he no doubt 
successfully can, the results of his own experience to ob- 
yiate those difficulties which have embarrassed ourselves. 

Of the three departmenis of education, physical, moral, 
andintellectual, we place the physical first, as that may 
be commenced soonest. On this we think Mr. Smith may 
dwell longer than he does; for it is an important part of 
the system, and is, perhaps, more neglected than either of 
the other two. Indeed, the bane of our modern method is 
beginning with the intellectual branch too early and too 
exclusively. How many children do we see, especially of 

rsons whose means enable them to furnish books, lite- 
rally crammed with information, “— indeed, but crude, 
overloading the tender powers, w ich at a later period it 
would strengthen and support. The children are nervous 
and sickly, and we feel convinced, that this want of dis. 
crimination between instruction and education lays in 
early life the foundation of many melancholy disorders. 
A most respectable authority says, ‘* The real way to gain 
time in education is to lose it.” 

The lecturer most properly insists, almost in the words 
of Quinctilian, on the urgent necessity of selecting for 
nursery maids, women whose language is free from vul- 

arism. Connected with this subject 1s the very sensible 
advice which Mr. Smith gives to parents, tospeak no non- 
sense, either in sense or sound, to their children. In this 
advice we cordially concur ; for to furnish a child with a 
correct vocabulary and to teach it to combine its words in 
a proper manner, will not only enable it to retain the ideas 
which it already possesses, but will be of material assist- 
ance to it in acquiring new ones in a distinct maader; for 
tobe able to speak clearly, one must be at the tfouble of 
thinking clearly. : 

With respect to the abuses of public schools, we must 
confess that we have ourselves entertained at times an opi- 
nion not altogether unfavourable to the system of allowing 
boys to settle their quarrels among themselves by fighting. 
We shall not, however, bring forward on this occasion any 
arguments to support such an opinion; for an anecdote 
related by Mr. Smith contains so excellent a plan for re- 
forming and gradually doing away with the practice al- 
together, that we think its stoutest defenders will agree 
with him that fighting at school may be avoided without 
rendering the schoolboy either a sneak, a coward, or a 
spooney. A friend of Mr. Smith's, and master of a boy’s 
school where the boxing system had long prevailed, made 
use of a method to check its frequent recurrence which 
was attended with great success. He bound his scholars, 
on their honour, to Jet hin know before band whenever a 
fight was going to take place. A formal challenge was 
uso required, and the master was to appoint a day for this 
trial by combat, which was to be fixed at. about the inter- 
val of a fortnight, when he was also to, attend to see fair 
play. The consequence was, that during, the first six 
months only two challenges,took place. One of the quar- 
rels was.settled, without an appeal to blows, before the 
expiration of the fortnight; and.when the combatants in 
the other case came to decide their dispute by boxing, 
they were so abashed at finding themselves in the presence 
oftheir master alone, that neither of them could strike a| 
blow, and so the matter ended. 

‘The more barbarous system of “ fagging,” which, as 
Mr. Smith forcibly observes, makes a lad first a slave to 
his seniors and afterwards a tyrant to his juniors, has, 
since the pamphlet of Sir Alexander Malet, been so amply 
discussed, that we can offer nothing new on the subject. 
Ifto perform the ost menial offices for a brutal end: ca- 
Pricious elder boy ;—-ta be compelled to administer to bis 
Ves mand to receive blows and.curses in return, tend to 
further the interests of morality, or to promote.the disci- 
pine of education among the rising generation, then, in 
the name of Heaven, letisuch a method be pursued... But 
tisnotso. Fear.and hatred, hypocrisy and falsehood, 
ervility and thievery,—-yes, compelled thievery,--are too 
often the qualities. of the, fag during. his probation ; and 
vhen, in time, he becomes. the, master of a,fag, he makes 
nother what he:has been himeelf. 

We now come to.a point. which Mr. Smith considers as 
tying sin in public education—the learning of grammar 
wks; and in his ** Key to Reading” he quotes Lord 
Kximes in confirmation of his opinion. ‘We do not con. 























tion to the correct practice of punctuation is justly urged ; 


have directed their attention particularly to | should depend upon reasoning, merely to oppose authority 
ects, and whose experience therefore com- | to authority; but previously to offering our opinion on | Ward some instance less known and more classical than 
ful examination for their premises, Howe | this part of Mr. Sinith’s lecture, we cannot refrain from | the very old Joe Miller doggerel of ** What do you think, 

Princi- 


citing a passaye from the Rev. Lant Carpenter's ** 
ples of Education, in answer to Lord Kaines:"—** Though 
the judgment will afford material aid to the memory, even 
in the rudiments of the languages, and is of indispensable 
utility to its exercise in every department of science, yet 
the ready and accurate recollection of fundamental rules, 
of the flexions of words, of elementary principles, defini- 
tions, &c. is of such signal and almost essential advantage 
in the progress of education, that we cannot but suppose, 
either that those who object so much to the frequent exer- 
cise of the memory in words, would not wish to be under- 
stood to the full extent of their own representations, or 
otherwise, &c.”” We do not quote the remainder of the 
passage, as it goes on to attribute to the impuyners of the 
exercise of the memory in words, an ignorance which we 
feel assured is not the case with the able lecturer whose 
opinions are now under examination. We have said 
above, in consequence of the advice of Mr. Smith respect- 
ing the siyle ot conversation proper to be held with chil- 
dren, that to furnish a child with a correct vocabulary anc 
accurate combination of words in sentences, is ueetul in 
enabling it to retain its ideas. Now, if in grammar, a 
rule is left to a child's judgment independently of its 
memory, there is danger, lest, when called upon for the 
sense of that rule, it should, unassisted by an accurate and 
well considered form of words, either have forgotten the 
very existence of such a rule, or deliver the sense of it in 
a bungling and confused manner. To learn by heart is 
to furnish the judgment with materials for its furure exer- 
cise, which it can call for when it wants them. We should 
therefore recommend, after a patient and clear explanation 
of the words and signitication of a rule, that the young 
scholar should commit it to memory in its existing form, 
being that which the grammarian, always supposing him 
a good one, has chosen after due consideration as best con- 
veying his meaning. If this be objected to, we then sug- 
gest that the puprl, after an explanation, shall embody 
the sense of the rule in words of his own, corrected by the 
master that there may be no error, and that this self-made 
tule be then committed to memory, to be summoned to 
the recollection when necessary. Here there would not 
only be no danger of the mere exercise of the memory 
superseding that of the judgment, but the advantages of 
the one would be combined with those of the other, whilst 
at the same time this method would initiate the young 
scholar in the art of composition. 

Whether the use of the rod can be dispensed with, is a 
point on which Mr. Smith gives his opinion in the affir- 
mative, provided the parents do their duty before the in- 
structor commences his. It may appear a harsh thing to 
say to fond and tender mothers, but it is nevertheless true, 
that their inconsiderate indulgence is often the ultimate 
cause of the use of the twigs of that birchen garland of 
which the poet, in a happy vein of parody speaks, as 
“ Dripping with infants’ blood and mothers’ tears.” 


After suggesting, among other points, an elucidation of 
the phenomena of Natural Philosophy in a manner suit- 
able to a child’s comprehension, as a preservative against 
the fear of spirits, Mr. Smith detailed bis method for in- 
culcating various moral virtues, and the first lecture con- 
cluded much to the satisfaction of the auditory. 

The second lecture commenced with the subject of the 
treatinent of children.as companions. The giving of money 
by way of reward was very properly reprobated as fostering 
a sordidness of disposition; though we fear whether Mr. 
Smith’sdomestic bank, however it might instruct a youth- 
ful mind in a knowledge of the value of money and pro- 
duce an aptitude for business, would not serve to induce in 
many dispositions a similar attention to pecuniary gain, 
inconsistent with the innocence and disinterestedness of 
childhood. 

Our notice is next invited to amusements as subservient 
to the purposes of instruction. On this point we are well 

aware, that the advocates of the old- system are fond of 
repeating the neatly expressed, but unfounded doubt of 
the illustrious author of Waverley, with respect to this 

method of conveying information; but we never yet met 

with ayman who thought slightly of history, because he 

had in his early youth acquired a knowledge of some of 
its facts and characters by means of counters and a tero- 

tum. Mr. Smith’s first invention for facilitating the ac- 

quirement of the alphabet and the means of spelling, is 

an:improvement on the old toy of a box of ivory letters, 

the use of which, as well as of his other contrivances, will 

be best learned by an attendance on the lectures and an 

exawnination of the instruments. The necessity of atten- 


ignorance of it, we think the lecturer might bring for- 


| Xe. In addition to the illustration furnished by the 
| oracle which he quotes,—and oracles, like law, depended 
for their very credit on the absence of punctuation,—we 
| think Mr. Smith might find the clown's prologue in 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream answer his purpose. 

Before the arucles of punctuation, we mentioned spel- 
ling ; and this naturally leads to reading. Here we cons 
fess ourselves perfectly amazed. To enter fully on this 
part of Mr. Smith’s lectures would cause us to exceed those 
limits, at present none of the narrowest, which we can 
aff rd to give to a review of these lectures. We must re- 
fer our readers to Mr. Smith himself at his next lecture, 
if they would hear how a common reading lesson is got 
through at the Edinburgh Sessional School. The par- 
ticulars of it, however, may be found in his Key to Read- 
ing; and as Mr. Smith is @ most respectable man, and the 
account is in print and easy to be contradicted if not cor- 
rect, there is no reasonable doubt of its authenticity, All 
we can say is, that we should not like to stand up in such 
a class as is described, without well conning our task 
beforehand, and having all our wits about us at the time. 

Recurring again to his antipathy to grammar-tasks, and 

the old routine of school and college educativn, the Lec- 
turer repeated a part of Porson's witty examination on 
the nature of a salt-box ; and then proceeded to explain 
an imaginary grammatical picture. We hardly know 
whether we are competent to a description of an invention, 
which the author himself in his Key says, ** is much more 
effectively given orally than I can pretend to give it in 
writing.’ But as we wish to offer a remark or two upon 
it, it would be unfair to send a hearer to the lecture, who 
might from our observations prejudge the matter, Briefly, 
therefore, we will get to the nouns, and there our space 
must oblige us to stop. For the rest we must refer the 
reader to the Key or the lectures. The Teacher premises 
to a playful party of children, that all words are but of 
nine sorts; and that they can never learn grammar well 
till they can distinguish those sorts of words, or parts of 
speech as they are called. The instructor then proposes 
an imaginary picture, and each of the children isto name 
something to be put intoit. One of them, of course, names 
a cottage, another a hill, and so on for the rest of the class. 
** Now,”’ says the Teacher, **all the words you have given 
as the names of objects for the picture, are Nouns. Mind 
that. You have each given me a noun which means, 
name, &c.” Something like this method is pursued with 
respect to the other parts of speech; but the reader may 
perceive that it does not furnish the child with the general 
idea of a noun, but leaves it merely knowing that the 
names of those particular objects which it selected for the 
grammatical picture were called nouns. We will confine 
ourselves in what we are going to say to material objects. 
Now suppose the attention of a child were directed to the 
operations of its senses, and it were told (we confine our- 
selves to material objects) that the name of any thing it 
could see or touch, or taste, er smell, or hear, was NouN, 
it would then possess a general and abstract idea of that 
particular part of speech, and be able to classify the words 
belonging to it. The furniture of the room at home, and 
the numerous objects presented in a walk abroad, would 
afford ample material for the exercise of the little logi- 
cian’s judgment. We have purposely, as we said, con- 
fined ourselves to material objects, though by an easy 
induction the immaterial nouns might also be taught; 
and had we time we should proceed to the other parts of 
speech. Connected with this subject is Messrs. Smith 
and Dolier’s parsing harmonicon, affording a pleasing 
task to a very young child, and, if carefully tuned, not 
omer to assist in cultivating the ear preparatory to 
musical studies. 
The remaining part of the lecture is occupied by sug- 
gestions on the useful art of mnemonics; the stil] more 
useful art of mental arithmetic; and a recommendation 
to the more general study of drawing. Some exceedingly 
valuable hints for the mental arithmetic are furnished in 
Mr. Smith’s Key, which we have so often mentioned ; 
but we fear that his mechanical contrivance for instruc- 
tion in the four rules may tend to encourage idleness in a 
school, as a boy may always find his answer ready, leaving 
young lazy-boots nothing to do but to copy itout. The 
delible ink, too, is an invention which, though extremely 
serviceable in the process of instruction by rendering the 
expense in paper less, is yet capable of being turned to 
bad account by mischievous persons; but on Messrs. 
Smith and Dohier’s copy: books.and: improved surface for 
drawing, we are bappy to bestow our unqualified appro. 
bation. 











it a correct method of conducting an argument which 








though io exeroplifying the mistakes occasioned by the 


We cannot conclude this review without repesting that 
the satisfaction afforded to us by Mr. Smith was such, that 
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we felt it our duty to recommend all who are concerned in 
the subject of early education.—and who is so msensible, 
not only to the welfare of the most innecent and inter. 
esting portion of the human race, but to the happiness of 
society at large as not to be concerned ?—to attend the 
repetition of these lectures. Let us also hope that such 
active missionaries of knowledge will live to see their 
praiseworthy efforts crowned by a final victory over those 
prejudices, which, to use the words of an able mathema- 
tician, **lay down rules for thought and persecute for 
opinions.” 





THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 


Res est sacra miser.—Ovrp. 


Amongst the contributions received last week in aid of 
this establishment, there is one to which we attach more 
than ordinary value, on account of the quarter from which 
it proceeds. We advert to the annual subscription of Mr. 
N. Gould, No. 4, Tavistock-square, London. This active 
and benevolent gentleman has for ten years been the presi- 
dent of the London Night Asylums, and has therefore had 
ample opportunities of forming a correct estimate of their 
nature and value. We have before us a long and interest- 
ing letter, with which he accompanied his subscription. 
It contains many valuable suggestions on the subject of 
establishments for the houseless poor, the result of long 
experience. A perusal of the report of the Liverpool Asy- 
lum, which we have forwarded to him, wi'' serve to show 
him that we too have considered the subject in all its 
bearing*, having had considerable personal experience of 
such establishments for six winters since the year 1816. 
The letter of Mr. Gould concludes with the following pas- 
sage :—** These observations are made with the intention 
and hope of being useful to a description of charity, which, 
although low in its name, and small in its alms, I believe 
to be high in value amongst the various eleemosynary 
institutions for which our country is pre-eminently conspi- 
cuous. If you would offer them to the managers of the 
Liverpool Asylum, with my best wishes and a guinea sub- 
scription, you will oblige—Yours, &c.” 

The testimony of such practical men as Mr. Gould, of 
the governors of our jails, workhouses, police-offices, &c. 
which we have already adduced in favour of the utility 
of these night asylums, ought to convince the public that 
the objections sometimes urged against them are much 
mere than counterbalanced by the good which is insepa- 
rable from these establishments, 

Amongst the donations to the Houseless Poor this week 
is one of four pounds, from Mr. Giles, the intelligent and 
respectable master of Barton Hall school. This sum was 
the net profit of the very interesting lectures on astronomy, 
delivered by that gentleman at our Royal Institution ;— 
lectures which were rewarded with more honour than 
profit, like the exertions of many eminent men who lecture 
at the Institution. 

There were in the Asylum on Wednesday night 174 
Pp » viz. 66 and boys, 76 mechanics and la- 
bourers, 21 women, 2 boys, 6 girls, and 3 children.— 
On that day 20 new inmates arrived and 22 quitted. 

On Tuesday night a widow with six children took 
refuge in the Asylum, and departed the next morning ; 
and evidences of the utility of the institutions, of this 
nature, are of perpetual occurrence. 

Every possible precaution is taken to prevent the in- 
mates of the Asylum leaving the house after seven o'clock ; 
and on Wednesday night 176 persons, with every tempta- 
tion to commit depredations, were safely housed under 
lock and key. 

Some shoes have been purchased this week from the 
funds, and soup from the soup shops has been dispensed 
in a frugal way, as has been the practice ever since the 
opening of the soup shops, previously to which time, some 
potatoes were distributed. Old shoes would be very ac- 
ceptable; and we have no objection to take charge of 
them, and, as far as practicable, see them distributed ac- 
cording to the exigences of the parties relieved. 








REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE, 
We most readily comply wiih the request of a corres. 
pondent, by copying the following letter from the last num. 
ber of the Liverpool Courier: 

TO THE RDITOR OF THE COURIER. 

Sin,—Believing the nature and objects ot the Refuge for 
the Destitute to be yet very little known to the public of 
Liverpool, notwithstanding the meeting of its subscribers 
lately held, and the advertisement of its proceedings, and 
having, for some years past, taken some part in the con- 
cerns of this interesting establishment, [ should feel obliged 
by the favour of your allowing the following remarks on 
the subject a corner in your widely-extended paper. 

The institution is situated in Roscoe-street, and was 
opened for the reception of inmates in the year 1823. Its 
designation imports its object, **a Refuge for the Desti- 
tute,” namely, to those destitute and untortunate beings, 
the liberated female prisoners from our various county 
gaols, who have been confined for minor offences, and who, 
by their deportment during imprisonment, have evinced a 
desire to retrace their steps to virtue and rectitude of con. 
duct. They are admitted into the Refuge on the recommen- 
dation of the chaplains of the respective gaols, and, of 
course, with their own perfect concurrence, and are then 
boarded, clothed, and lodged in the institution, free of ex- 
pense. Here they are employed in the various kinds of 
housework, and other avocations calculated to induce habits 
of frugality and industry, so as to be prepared for filling 
stations in after life creditably to themselves and usefully to 
their employers. One-half of their earnings for work 
done is returned to them on leaving the house, with the 
approbation of the committee. They are also taught to 
read, and to spin, knit, and sew. All these exercises are 
superintended by a respectable matron, under the direc- 
tion of a committee of ladies. The financial concerns of 
the Refuge are managed by a committee of gentlemen, 
and the religious instruction of the inmates is committed 
to a respectable clergyman of our town, who has be- 
stowed gratuitous attention upon this important object 
ever since its commencement. When the females have 
remained in the house a sufficient time to realize its ad- 
vantages, and have given good grounds to hope that a real 
change of conduct has been effected, the committe endea- 
vour to complete the good work thus far attained by 
bringing about their reconciliation and restoration to 
their relations and friends, or by placing them in credit- 
able places as servants. It should be added, that to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, wounding the feelings of the 
inmates by any unnecessary exposure, it has been pro- 
vided by the rules that they can be seen and conversed 
with, ordinarily, only by the matron, and the ladies’ com- 
mittee, and by the chaplain; and, should even their 
friends desire their converse, it must take place in the 
presence of the matron or the ladies. It will hence be 
seen that every possible exertion and precaution are used 
to effect the full amouat of benefit which the Refuge is 
calculated to produce. 

Since its establishment upwards of 130 females have 
been admitted into the Refuge. That a number of these 


PROVIDENT DISTRICT SOCIETY. 
—_>- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As it appears that the acknowledged usefulness 
of the “ Provident Soviety” is likely to be lost to the 
public, owing to the paucity of visiters, 1 think that the 
assistance of the fair sea would be found of material ad 
vantage in a matter of this kind. 

A hint to this effect in your valuable paper would 
oblige your reader, PHILANTHROPOs, 

Jan. 27, 1831. 











COBBETT’S CORN AND PATENT LOCUST TREES, 
—_——— 
(From the London Times, in a letter to the editor.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

S1r,--[n perusing your paper of yesterday, I was much 
pleased to find that a correspondent had very justly im. 
pugned the imposing foolery of Cobbett’s Indian corm 
humbug, which is weil known to every practical gardener 
(who cultivates it only as an ornamental plant) that it 
never will succeed in ripening its seed in season, if it does 
not share in the process of culture with halt-hardy annuals, 
and even then in a cold, wet summer it will look sickly, 
and satisty the cultivator that 1t requires a warmer climate. 
His humbug of imposing the locust tree on the notice of 
the public was much greater than that of the Indian corn, 
This tree, generally called Acacia, (Robinia Pseudacacia,) 
is a native of North America, and brought into this coun. 
try in the year 1640, is to be found in every gentleman’s 
garden in the kingdom, but never was regarded as a tree 
of value beyond its pretty white flowers, and its very beau. 
tiftul pinnated foliage. Cobbett, in his early recommen. 
dation of the culture of this tree, asserted that there were 
as many of them in the Royal gardens at Kew as was 
worth nearly £20,000. There were in those gardens, a 
few years ago, about 120 trees, a great number of whieh, 
it is supposed, were planted in King William’s time; and 
although the soil is favourable to their growth, there is 
not one that could be picked out which 1s large enough 
for any useful purpose whatever, to be worth £3, and 
there are a great number of very inferior value. 

The acacia, when young, is of very /uxuriant growth; 
but after ten or fitteen years it becomes much altered, and 
is then of very slow growth. It has, too, when growing 
toward maturity, the constant character of being deeply 
channelled in various parts of the body of the tree, some 
of which run perpendicular, and others in a spiral direc. 
tion, which causes a great waste of timber when squared 
with the axe for the sawpit. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
AN ADMIRER OF GARDENING. 


———=—== 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jan. 18. 











should, notwithstanding the effurts of the s, have 
returned to their former vicious practices, will excite no 
surprise in any who reflect on the inveteracy of evil habits. 
Indeed, considering the unpromising subjects on whom 
the institution has had to exercise its patience and perse- 
verance, it cannot but be deemed extraordinary that no 
fewer than one-third of the number admitted have been 
restored to that place in society which they had forfeited. 
Many cases of this description might be adduced, and for 
a recital of several of which your readers may be referred 
to a detailed report of the Refuge about to be published. 
Any arguments to prove the utility of an institution such 
as that now described would be superfluous. That its 
objects are of the very first regard in the scale of erring 
humanity must be conceded when we consider that they 
are, on liberation from gaol, disowned by even their 
nearest relatives. Under these circumstances of universal 
abandonment the probability is, that unless some inter- 
posing hand be held out to them, such as that presented 
by this charity, they will recur, with increased avidity, to 
their former vicious courses, and after becoming the pests 
of society, and having run their career of infamy and 
crime, bring on a premature death, and involve themselves 
in the tremendous consequences of sin unrepented of and 
unforgiven. 

The institution having, until now, being carried on as 
an experiment, its conductors have hitherto refrained from 
soliciting for it pecuniary support beyond the fund placed 
at their disposal at its outset ; this source of income being, 





however, now almost exhausted, and the experiment hav- 
ing answered beyond their expectations, they confidently 
commit its claims to the consideration and countenance of 
a benevolent public.—Yours, &c, S. 





Cuess.-—The original proposer of our chess study of last week 
(No. ccxxxvii) must have committed a mistake in tran- 
scribing the position, or !n the terms of the preblem, as 
the stalemate can easily be counteracted several ways. 
1f our London correspondent should see this note, perhaps 
he will explain the error. i 

SmitH AND Do.iEr’s System.—In another part of this day's 
Kaleidoscope we have inserted an elaborate article on this 
subject from the Brighton Herald, 


Content.—The rhapsody on Content, by an anonymous cor- 
respondent, shall be introduced into the next Kaleidoscope. 
MENTAL DaranGemeNt.—We have in reserve for our next 
publication an interesting notice of Dr. Andrew Combes's 
observations on mental derangement; a work which has 
been, by some petent judges, pr i to be the very 
best ever written upon this painfully interesting subject. 
HarmMiess CALUMNIES.—A correspondent, who signs Flibbere 
tigibbet, has sent us the following doggerels, which we 
insert without professing to know for whom the capis {0- 
tended; whoever he be, if the cap fit, let him wear it. 
Though envious Menvax, week by week, supplies 
His scanty readers with abundant lics, 
His calumnies, with half an eye, we see 
Are “‘ weak inventions of the enemy ;” 
The knave’s design is base enough, in sooth, 
But then ’tis known he never speaks the truth. 
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